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THE LANGUAGE OF ART.(i) 
The language in which ideas are 
conveyed in prose and poetry is a 
language familiar to all persons 
of some education. When, therefore, the 
thought is more noble and inspiring in char- 
acter, more imaginative in its origin, than 
usual and when the character of the ex- 
pression changes to what we know as poetry 
(whether this be in verse or in measured and 
stately prose) the language still remains 
familiar. Even if, as frequently happens, 
some changes occur in it — such as the use of 
words not familiar in every -day writing or 
speech, or an order of words different from 
that used in conversation — ,such changes 
hardly tend to make this word-language 
unfamiliar. The loftiest poetry of Milton 
contains the same words, with but few 
exceptions either way, as the most narrow- 
minded, hard, technical, sectarian contro- 
versy of his time. He who understands the 



language of the one will understand the 
language of the other. If the reader of Mil- 
ton's poetry be not thoroughly in touch with 
it, this is not because he does not understand 
the language, but because he has not famil- 
iarized himself with the arrangement of 
thought peculiar to stately poetry. 

If, however, the music of a great composer 
be in question, the matter is very different. 
It is not universally true that modern people 
of some education understand the language 
of music. And yet, as it is altogether com- 
mon for even very ignorant people to sing 
over their work or to 4< whistle as they go for 
want of thought," it is evident that this 
language of music is commonly understood, 
up to a certain point. With the language of 
poetry every person of some education is 
familiar; he understands the whole of it, 
nor is there any poem of his own language 
which the ordinary reader is not competent 
to put into other words almost at sight. 
The thought may baffle him but the words 
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will not. With music, however, while the 
ordinarily well-educated hearer understands 
some of the phraseology, he is far from 
understanding it all, and in the instrumenta- 
tion by a large orchestra of an important 
musical composition there are utterances 
which pass over the listener's head as if he 
had not heard them. It is not merely that 
the thoughts are somewhat beyond his scope, 
as they may be: it is also true that the 
language itself has not been and cannot be 
entirely seized by such a listener. The most 
delicate shades of musical thought are lost 
because the language in which they are 




FUJIYAMA. "THE PEERLESS MOUNTAIN.*' 

conveyed is not wholly familiar to the 
hearer. 

When the arts of design are under consid- 
eration, the difficulty of understanding the 
language is at once more easily perceived 
and far more general. By the arts of design 
are meant sculpture in all its varieties, 
drawing, coloring, engraving, the arrange- 
ment of ornament and ornamental treat- 
ment. The language in which thesed arts 
are embodied is even less generally under- 
stood than the language of music. The 
language in which a painter expresses his 
thoughts is understood by but very few of 
the persons who stand in front of his 
picture. This is because, in the first 
place, most persons abandon the pencil and 



all other tools by which drawing, modeling 
and the like are done, immediately after 
their earliest childhood; and, secondly, 
because the comparatively small number 
who keep up their practice of drawing, have 
been so taught that the language of the 
graphic and plastic arts still remains to 
them, as it were, a dead language which 
they understand about as much as school- 
boys understand Latin. That is to say, they 
have a general notion that there are ideas 
behind this half-understood language, and 
they are accustomed to get at these ideas, 
after a fashion, by translating them into 
their own vernacular. The 
schoolboy cannot be said to 
read Latin. He has learned 
what are the English equiva- 
lents or approximate equiva- 
lents of certain Latin words 
and phrases, the lexicon gives 
him others, and he translates 
the Latin into English, and 
then begins to understand the 
author's thought. So in the 
matter of painting, (let us take 
this art as being the one most 
familiar to the community) the 
visitor to a gallery hardly un- 
derstands the language used 
by the painter, but he has been 
taught by the conversation of 
those about him and by what he 
has read to take certain forms, 
. certain patches of color, certain 
outlines as signifying things which are far 
more familiar to him in their verbal dress. A 
picture of a mountainous landscape he trans- 
lates into the vernacular as " mountain 
range, "or * * range of mountains, "or u moun- 
tainous country," or, perhaps, "Bernese 
Oberland," or, perhaps, "Fujiyama in Ja- 
pan," and thereupon begins an unconscious 
translating of the whole scene into the terms 
of verbal or literary expression. After the first 
moment it is not the picture which he is study- 
ing nearly as much as his own recollections. 
The picture reminds him of impressions and 
associations of his own ; but he does not read 
the picture. He is not accustomed to look 
at mountains as a painter looks at them. 
He knows little of those things which the 
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painter sees and enjoys in a mountain land- 
scape. He knows, however, much ot those 
historical and sentimental associations which 
the phrases quoted above bring to the mind 
of every reader, and his thought in front of 
the picture is in the direction of this literary, 
histoiical, patriotic, semi-religious, wholly 
sentimental impression. And this misiinder- 
standing comes, let it be said once more, 
mainly from ignorance of the painter's lan- 
guage. The painter's language is closely 
fitted to the painter's thought. Centuries 
of tradition have made and in a sense per- 
fected that language. Every one of our 
painters to-day paints differently from what 
he would have done had not Paul Veronese, 
had not Rembrandt, had not earlier men 
than they, lived and worked. But this lan- 
guage of the early or of the modern painter 
is so remote from the daily habits of man 
that it need surprise no one that ignorance 
of that language is the rule. Most of us, 
when we draw, do so by way of memoran- 
dum, with the idea of conveying to another 
a notion of that which words cannot express, 
as the shape of a field, the arrangement of 
the rooms in a house, or an apartment, or 
the like; but then, most of us do not draw 
at all ; and moreover, such handling of the 
pencil as is here assumed has nothing what- 
ever to do with the use of the artistic lan- 
guage to express the artistic thought. One 
may draw a good deal in certain ways with- 
out any suspicion of the fact that an artist's 
drawing is radically different in character 
from that to which he is accustomed. 

Therefore it is that, in order to explain 
the meaning of fine art, and to set down 
hints as to the better understanding of it, it 
is necessary to describe the language of art 
itself, and to show what, in a general way, 
are its grammar and its rhetoric. And the 
first development or shape of fine art which 
we take up had better be that of pure 
form, merely because it is more simple, 
though in no respect less important or less 
lofty, than that other manifestation of it 
which we loosely call painting; and much 
less complex than any of the arts of which 
decoration is the sole purpose. Sculpture 
has to do with the solid; painting and all 
its modifications have to do with the flat; 



and the language of fine art expressing 
itself upon the flat surface is much more 
complex than that of art expressing itself in 
the solid; while Architecture and all similar 
arts of adornment have structure also, and 
often a very elaborate — even a scientifically 
accurate — structure, upon which they de- 
pend. ' 



T 



HE SCULPTOR'S PREPARA- 
TORY WORK. (2) 



When a sculptor of our own time 
wishes to make a memorandum of 
a finely formed limb, or of an interesting 
head which he sees; or to fix for future 
reference an interesting thought which he 
has had, he takes anything plastic — anything 
which he can mold into shape freely and 
which will keep its shape for awhile, and 
makes a model. Let us suppose that he 
goes among the Indians of the Northwest, 
or across the Canada line , the chances are 
that he will bring home from that region a 
number of heads of redmen and of fron- 
tiersmen, figures of their wolfish-looking 
dogs, of wolves and bears in their wild 
nature, and of mustangs; and that each of 
these figures and heads will have been 
modeled in wax at about one-twelfth and 
one-half respectively of the scale of life. 
The reader is requested to observe that the 
phrase half life size would be open to mistm- 
derstanding, for a head which is half as high 
as life will be also half as deep and half as 
wide horizontally, and in this way will be 
only one quarter of the size of the original 
head. These heads will have been modeled 
somewhat in this way: A lump of wax is 
held on the end of a stick a few inches long, 
and, with another little piece of stick hardly 
more carefully shaped into the form of a 
tool than the holder itself, and with his 
thumbs, the sculptor pushes, pulls, breaks 
off and sticks on again, incises deeply, heaps 
up into projecting masses, and generally 
manipulates his plastic material, until out 
of a shapeless mass a head is slowly evolved. 
The whole form of a man or a quadruped 
will be modeled in the same way, except that 
it is set up on a bit of board which serves as 
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its base. In each case the sculptor is mak- 
ing a sketch from life. The artistic thought 
involved in this is not more profound than 
that he sees very quickly the more essential 
characteristics of the head which attracts 
him. A person having all his gift and his 
knowledge of accurate modeling, but not 
having his artistic insight — if we can imag- 
ine such a person — might produce a copy of 
the living head which to many people would 
seem more accurately truthful as a piece of 
portraiture than the model made by a very 
great sculptor indeed; but there the hasty 
spectator would be ill advised. Resem- 
blance is of two kinds which, of course, pass 
into one another by insensible gradations. 
There is the resemblance of caricature, in 
which if a man has a peculiar setting on of 
the nose to the brows it will be seized and 
the subject himself may be surprised when 
he notes that to this clever caricaturist his 
head appeared of this peculiar form. There 
is the good, familiar, photograph -like resem- 
blance; and there is many a poor and feeble 
artist who has a gift at catching this sort of 
likeness, and who makes money thereby. But 
the work of the more profound observer and 
the more powerful master of expression will 
betray an insight into the essential charac- 
teristics of the head which will be altogether 
a surprise to those persons who are capable 
of perceiving it. In other words, an artist 
of great ability can express in a few min- 
utes' modeling more of the vital character- 
istics of the head than his inferior could 
express in a day's work. 

What are those vital characteristics? That 
is, of course, a question which will receive 
a different answer each time. The grada- 
tions of surface in the human head are so 
subtle that as a mere subject for plastic art 
it is the finest thing we know. Moreover, 
as these gradations express to eveiy one of 
us, rightly or wrongly, something about the 
character of the person — as we all believe 
more or less in physiognomy, and fancy that 
we can read character — so the intelligent 
study of the head goes beyond the mere 
rendering of exactly the gradations of sur- 
face which are visible and even in a sense 
tangible. The sculptor we have imagined 
as modeling an Indian head may not him- 



self notice that there are certain character 
istics in the Indian head he is studying 
which indicate, let us say, a strain of white 
blood; but the highly-trained ethnologist 
will see that immediately in the head as 
reproduced by the sculptor, and if such an 
expert in our eastern States sees the head 
which was modeled in Manitoba he would 
say at once to the sculptor: "What chief i» 
that? He is clearly a half-breed. ' ' 

So far we have considered only the study 
from life; but the first sentence of this divi- 
sion of our subject spoke also of the embody- 
ing of an original thought. That is what 
happens when a sculptor sees in his mental 
vision a pose of one figure, a grouping of 
two figures or more, an expressive gesture, 
a massing of drapery, — anything fine, a 
thought which he cannot afford to lose. He 
will put that thought of his into wax or 
clay, at once, on the spot; he will risk its 
loss no more than would a writer miss the 
chance of recombining a thought such as he 
is accustomed to express in words. 

If, now, the same sculptor undertakes the 
task of modeling an ideal statue; a Wisdom, 
let us say, or a portrait of Julius Caesar, or 
an angel, he will, so far as the head is con- 
cerned, study those forms which seem to him 
expressive of the idea he has of the being 
whom he must represent. But also he will 
set that head upon a body which, in his 
thought, may support it and lead up to it in 
the most perfect way, may combine with it 
so that head and body will form one crea- 
ture. Thus, let us suppose that the sculptor 
seeks to follow a somewhat original path, 
and that he selects for a type of his Wisdom 
a strong man of middle age rather than a 
long-bearded elder. He will not represent 
that man as a highly trained athlete. He 
will give him a massive form, perhaps, and 
well developed muscles, but he will by no 
means study the artificially modified body of 
the professional foot racer or boxer. Even 
if he were, as no modern man is or can be, 
surrounded by such athletes as the Greek 
sculptor saw daily, young men highly trained 
in all the exercises of the palestra, in the 
pentathlon and in battle, and as beautiful 
as vigorous in form, it is still not the body 
of the prize r or the warrior upon which he 
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would set the head expressive of matured, 
patient, and highly wrought intelligence. 
He sets himself to model a head which he 
thinks will give the impression of profound 
thought with kindliness, with patience, with 
love of mankind ; and he builds up a bodily 
frame which to him, the artist, may be the 
ideal male body as of a reflecting and studi- 
ous man in perfect health: the ideal of such 
a body, not the copy of any body he has 
ever seen ; but of this hereafter. 

What is it, then, that the sculptor does 
with his Wisdom? He sets up in his studio 
a frame of iron bars and stout wires which 
will serve as the main axes of the body and 
limbs of his proposed figure; and this he 
mounts on a turn-table, which revolves upon 
a low pedestal. This, of course, is for the 
full-size model. But he also works contin- 
ually at a small model, or at more than one. 
The small model is not by any means final 
in its disposition, but it is a most valuable 
guide. It is not final, because it is a fact 
well known to all sculptors that nothing can 
be successfully copied in large from the 
small, nor successfully copied in small from 
the large original. A mathematically accu- 
rate reduction from a colossal statue is a 
monster; a mathematically accurate enlarge- 
ment of a statuette is feeble. The reasons 
for this will be more clear by and by, but 
the fact must be stated here in order that it 
may be explained what a sculptor's arduous 
task really is. 

He works at his small model contin- 
uously in order that he may embody in it 
every succeeding thought as to form and 
as to light and shade, the effect and the 
result of that form which his nightly visions 
and his daily observations bring to his per- 
ception, but meanwhile he recognizes the 
fact that these forms which he puts upon 
the small model are not absolutely those 
which are to go into the greatly enlarged 
final work. So, at last, he approaches his 
main task, and if he has assistants, pupils 
and the like, they throw around the iron 
frame or skeleton great masses of wet model- 
ing clay, "mud," as the studio slang has it, 
and the pupils go on heaping it up and 
working this mass into something like the 
shape given by the small model. Nearer 




STATUE OF ARISTOTLE. 
In the Spada Palace^ Rome. 



and nearer, hour by hour, the great ten-foot 
statue draws to the semblance of the foot- 
high model ; and the sculptor comes in and 
goes out, and throws words of criticism and 
encouragement to his subordinates, and at 
last sees that his own turn has come, and 
that now he must put his own fingers into 
the clay. Two days' work may complete 
the first realization of his idea in the large 
model. Two days' work may complete it, 
and yet there may be waiting for him two 
months of anxious watching, of viewing the 
large model in different lights, of looking at 
it reflected in a mirror, of studying photo- 
graphs of it made hastily from this point and 
from that, of turning it round and round 
slowly in front of him and watching the 
changing outlines. Two months of such 
toil and thought and care may elapse and 
still the work be unsatisfactory, still the 
thought remain imperfectly expressed, 
still the artistic ideal remain as much out 
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of reach of the artistic method of expres- 
sion as, in the more familiar language of 
words, your poetical idea may refuse to fit 
itself into the verses which you have half 
finished. 



USE OF THE MODEL. (3) 
We have been considering, how- 
ever, only the general progress of 
the work. As to details there is a 
great variety of possibilities. Different artists 
have their different methods of work. Thus 
the small model of a draped figure, such as a 
Wisdom will generally be, may have been and 
probably will have been modeled originally as 
a draped figure ; and all in one piece, all at 
one effort, as the simple embodiment of a 
simple thought. The sculptor will have 
modeled his drapery as the chief subject of 
his composition after the head. Perhaps, 
indeed, it might be more generally correct 
to say that he models head and drapery 
together in one composition; — a figure 




INTERIOR OF A STUDIO. SHOWING SCULPTOR AT WORK. 
From the Painting by Gerome. 



which, with an expressive head and grace- 
fully or vigorously composed drapery below 
it, is to be, when complete, at once a highly 
decorative object and an expressive statue. 
When, however, the large figure is in hand 
something more elaborate in detail is 
needed; thus, anatomical truth is needed, 
and that this may be gained: that the limbs 
may hold together, that the legs may seem 
to carry the figure if it stands, or may lead 
to the body as the body to the head if the 
figure is seated, and that the arms may be 
placed so as to be not merely in a possible 
position, but also in a position of abstract 
beauty and in one more or less expressive, 
of the pose, the tranquil action or non-action 
of the figure — that all this may be secured it 
is essential to model the figure nude and to 
put drapery upon it afterwards. The true 
action of the hidden trunk and limbs cannot 
be produced unless trunk and limbs are 
modeled nude. Now, there are different 
ways of using the nude living model in the 
preparation of a nude statue, or in the prep- 
aration of the nude figure which is to result 
in the draped statue. There are sculptors 
who work with the nude model always 
before them. There are others who prefer 
to work without the living model, and then 
when the large figure is posed, set up, and 
in a sense complete, to call upon the living 
model as a check, as a means of correcting 
faults in the original. Sculptors, as well as 
painters, differ widely in their practice in 
this respect. It may, however, be set down 
as generally correct — at all events as a very 
common way of proceeding-^-that the small 
model of clay or of wax is made without any 
more than a cursory glance at the living 
model, either nude or draped, but that when 
the general pose or attitude has been deter- 
mined in this way, then the nude model is 
kept in presence all the time while the large 
figure is being set up, refined, developed, its 
modeling perfected in the nude, and the 
clothing with drapery of clay added there- 
unto. Now it is to be observed that no 
sculptor worthy of the name seeks to give or 
would for a moment think of giving a por- 
trait of his model. There is a story afloat 
of a great painter who was asked where he 
got the exquisite faces that he gave to his 
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ous followers copy, thinking that by copying 
it they become sculptors somewhat equal to 
the master himself. The few records we 
have of antiquity in this respect are full of 
the setting up by this and that great sculptor 
of a new canon or standard of proportion 
between the parts of the body. A figure of 
the school of Phidias was differently propor- 
tioned from one of the Rhodian school, four 
hundred years later, and, between the two, 
there were endless minor divergences; but 
always in the way of noble and beautiful 
human form. So in more recent times the 
modeling of a nude figure, male or female, 
by Michelangelo is very different indeed 
from the modeling of a figure by his prede- 
cessor, Donatello, and by his successor, 
Jacopo Sansovino. It does not require a 
very intimate knowledge or a very good eye 
to perceive it. So, in the nineteenth cen- 



THE PRISONER. 
By Michelangelo, in the Louvre, Paris. 



madonnas, and who, by way of explaining 
how hopeless explanation would be, in- 
structed his grizzled and bearded attendant, 
who kept his studio in order, to take the 
pose, and painted from him the beautiful ma- 
donna which he had in his mind. Call that 
an exaggeration, if you please; it is an 
exaggeration in the sense of the truth. The 
sculptor's work is not in copying his model 
but in producing in visible form his mental 
perception of something beautiful, and what 
he wants of the living model is that hold 
upon the possibilities of life which he must 
retain if he expects to make his sculpture 
powerful in its appeal to mankind. 

But to consider further this matter of truth 
to nature, this question of hew far the 
artist copies his model; let it be remembered 
that every great sculptor has a manner 
peculiarly his own and one which his numer- 
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By Praxiteles, a Greek Sculptor of the Fourth Century B. C 
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tury, it is a recognized fact that one man 
models quite in the lines laid down by- 
Michelangelo, another in the way in which 
a Greek of the fourth century would have 
modeled were he now living among us, and 
a third according to traditions handed down 
through French workmen from the Middle 
Ages to the eighteenth century. Not that 
any one of these will work exactly as his 
exemplars worked, but that in each instance 
there will be a visible resemblance between 
the work of the modern and the work of the 
ancients whom he may be thought to have 
studied. It is not long since an important 
statue of Michelangelo, the noble work of 
Paul Bartlett, and now in the Congressional 
Library, was exhibited in New York; and 
it was felt immediately by sculptors who 
saw it that it was modeled much as the 
subject of the statue himself would have 



modeled such a statue had he been here to 
do it. So the man whom many of lis think 
the first of modern French sculptors, Paul 
Dubois, is an Academecian in his art. He 
is a follower of the classical traditions lately 
and now taught in the French schools: and 
so completely a follower of these traditions 
that there are many who undervalue his 
work on the express ground that he seems 
to them to be so contented to live within the 
ancient boundaries. That his own choice 
in mature life, led him to study the sixteenth 
century Italians, and so take the classical 
traditions from Italian hands, does not make 
him less academical. He would be more 
original, more bold, if he were to go delib- 
erately back to the Greek originals. On the 
other hand, the celebrated living sculptor, 
Rodin, who is greatly admired for his extra- 
ordinary independence and for the novelty 




THE TORSO BELVEDERE (OF HERCULES). 

It is ascribed to the First Century B. C, and bears the signature of the Athenian Apollonius. 

It now stands in the Vatican, Rome. 
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of his proceedings, appears an inno- 
vator in a bad sense, as one substituting 
an eagerly desired originality for a loftier, a 
more tranquil, a more perfect standard of 
beauty or of grandeur in art. And yet 
each of these powerful and artistic sculptors 
models truthfully, has the human anatomy of 
the external forms literally at his fingers' 
ends, loves and glories in the practice of 
fine and forceful modeling, and could copy 
a living model as exactly as he might choose 
to do it ; only that he will never do that except 
as a study, to gain more knowledge. 

It is said of Rodin, and with unquestioned 
truth, that, in an important statue, he delib- 
erately added material to the side of the 
body outside the upper ribs and under the 
arm, and at the same time added material to 
the upper arm itself in near proximity to the 
body as above described ; all this to avoid 
the apparent lankiness or too great slender- 
ness which the play of light backward and 
forward between the brilliant surfaces of 
marble caused in other similar cases, or 
would cause in his own case. In other words, 
he, with the boldness of a great sculptor, 
deliberately deviated from what he knew 
was the usual, the normal, the truthful 
anatomy of the subject, and gave an apparent 
truth more important to him than the actual 
truth. It is nothing to a great sculptor that 
his upper arm measures or does not measure 
exactly that which a well-chosen model's arm 
would measure ; all that is of minor impor- 
tance; what is important is the effect of 
beauty, pf force, of expression of some kind 
which is to be gained in many cases only by 
a deliberate denial of the mere physical facts. 
Of the same Rodin it is known to be true 
that he had, four years ago, a draped figure 
to make, the nude form of which figure he 
modeled with the minutest and most loving 
care, giving to parts which were to be 
wholly concealed by the drapery as much 
thought and time, to all appearance, as to 
head or hands. There was nothing for it 
but to get perfection. Until it was abso- 
lutely well done, how could he be sure 
that any part was right? But this light- 
ness may have been, in part, a deliberate 
exaggeration a frank denial, of the facts of 
nature. 
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HE ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF 
THE WHOLE AND OF THE ' 
PARTS. (4) 



The famous torso of the Vatican, 
the one that occupies a small apartment 
alone, except for the well-known Sarcopha- 
gus of Scipio which stands against the wall 
behind it, is regarded by many persons as 
the ideally perfect piece of anatomy among 
all ancient statuary. It is not on this 
account assumed to be the greatest of all 
ancient statues. It is so mutilated that its 
original significance cannot b.e now under- 
stood and, therefore, it has, and can have, 
no claim to rank first or second or in any 
other exact place among the works of ancient 
art. All we have of it is the amazing fidel- 
ity to nature in the form of an admirably 
perfect male body of mature age. Whether 
the complete work was great or only able 
and skillful is a thing which cannot be settled 
in the absence of so much of the composition 
as would explain its original significance. 
One beauty, however, it has, apart from its 
4< science"; it has the beautifully rounded 
and beautifully hollowed and beautifully 
flattened surfaces which are the infallible 
mark of noble sculpture. The perfection of 
this, which is commonly called "modeling," 
without other qualification, is almost reason 
enough to give the torso in question a place 
in the very front rank of works of sculpture ; 
but still we ask the pose, the attitude, the 
whole figure in its power and grace, before 
we can speak decidedly of the work of art. 

Differences exist, too, in the deliberately 
chosen ways of work of the men who are 
living side by side in the same community. 
Differences even greater may exist between 
all the members of one school taken together 
and the members of another school, contem- 
porary but centered, perhaps, in a different 
city. Thus, it is not very long since an emi- 
nent sculptor, asking for the opinion of a 
brother artist (and this criticism of a brother 
artist is the only criticism which an artist 
ever desires or regards) was met by a remark 
about a certain lack of vigor in the grouping. 
The critic reminded the author of the group 
that nude figures engaged in such and such 
action would not, as a matter of visible fact, 
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comport themselves in such and such ways, 
that study of those races of men among 
whom a quasi-nudity is a common thing 
would show that, plainly enough, the move- 
ment and pose of one figure would always 




THE FIRST BURIAL. 

By L. E. Barrtas t a contemporary French sculptor, dated i88j t in the Hotel de 
Ville, Paris. 



be affected by the movement and pose of 
each of its neighbors, in a way not marked 
by the group in question ; and that, in short, 
a group of men acting together or strug- 
gling together must be conceived more as a 



unit and less as a set of detached figures. 
The answer to this made by the sculptor 
under criticism was to the effect that, in his 
school just then, they were caring less about 
those larger and more general truths; that 
what they were caring the 
most about was the model- 
ing of the minor divisions 
of the body or of its surface. 
To get a beautifully modu- 
lated cheek, with temple 
and eye-socket, and to have 
this modulation pass beau- 
tifully into the comparative 
flat of the forehead, and this 
into the dome of the cra- 
nium ; to model the shoulder 
with truthful and beautiful 
massing of the articulation 
at the shoulder joint and the 
flow of the . lines of tne up- 
per arm ; that such achieve- 
ment as this rather than the 
setting of the whole body 
perfectly upon its feet and 
putting it with perfect truth- 
fulness to nature into the 
appearance, the gesture, 
which indicates movement: 
that, as this sculptor con- 
fessed, was the demand 
made by this school upon 
each of its members. It is 
easy to see that there are as 
many differences of aim 
and of desire possible in 
this art as there are in 
poetry. Shelley is not to be 
blamed because he has not 
the same purpose in his art 
that Wordsworth or Mil- 
ton had ; and in like manner 
the sculptor is neither to be 
blamed nor praised because 
of the same fact that he is 
pursuing a certain, perhaps 
unusual, line of work. 
It is, however, proper to visit with 
unfavorable comment the work of the 
artist who is too limited in his desires and 
who seeks for a single, probably a minor 
virtue only, and perhaps to the exclusion of 
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DISCOBOLUS. 

An antique copy in the Vatican, Rome oj a famous statue by 
Myron, a Greek Sculptor of the Fifth Century B. C. 

It shows the "Discus-thrower" at the moment of highest ten- 
sion and, at the same time, the moment of rest. 



others. Thus, admirable as is the aim pro- 
posed to the sculptor by the school above 
described— that which calls for the most 
perfect devotion of a lifetime to the model- 
ing of the smaller surfaces, it will be found 
impossible to admire heartily works of sculp- 
ture which may possess this great beauty 
and which yet are without the vastly impor- 
tant merit of truthfulness of pose and ges- 
ture. A standing statue must stand firm on 
its legs and must seem ready to move in a 
moment from its standing position, and that 
without danger of falling. It will never do 
to defend a tottering and feebly composed 
statue by calling attention to the beauty of 
modeling in the wrists and ankles. Fre- 
quently these two virtues pass one into the 
other so immediately, so insensibly, that no 



student can say where general truth is left 
and the mere grace and perfectness of 
modeling begins. Thus, if we are noting a 
statue like the Discobolus, in which the 
apparent motion of the figure, its expression 
of vigorous and even violent effort makes 
necessary the setting of the feet very firmly 
on the ground, it will be observed that the 
toes have a singularly prehensile or clinging 
action, as if they were seizing the ground as 
the hand seizes and grips the object which 
it is to hurl. Now, this modeling of the 
toes to express the strained, powerful action 
of the muscles and tension of all the sinews 
is perfectly compatible with a most minute 
care for the rounding of the surfaces. 

Indeed, it is the thing which the sculptor 
enjoys almost beyond everything else, this 
giving lifelike movement or the appearance 
of movement, this giving of energy, grip, 
tension, to forms which must still be ex- 
quisitely rounded and in themselves beauti- 
ful. Moreover, the action suggested for the 
toes cannot exist by itself; it must be fol- 
lowed and continued by action seen in the 
muscles of the calf and in the whole position 
of the lower leg; also, by the modeling of 
the knee-joint and in certain cases even by 
the muscles of the thigh. 

On the other hand, in the well-known 
Ilissus, the headless statue from the Par- 
thenon pediment in the British Museum 
(Cf. page 22), the attitude suggests com- 
plete abandon and entire repose and thus 
some muscles are lax, those of the thigh in 
particular having attracted the attention of 
generations of students by their perfect 
expression of soft relaxation, though in so 
powerful a frame. Nor is the modeling for 
beauty of such parts as these in any way 
less attractive than in the case of the tense 
muscles of the Discobolus. In either case 
modeling is first for the expression of the 
attitude, the apparent action of the figure, 
and secondly for abstract beauty; or, to put 
the case more truthfully, these are in the 
sculptor's mind, both at once, and neither 
one without the other, neither the expression 
of energy without beauty nor yet a de- 
liberate chosen beauty of curvature with- 
out the expression of the body's state, vig 
orous or inert 
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SPACE does not permit us to present the 
entire thesis upon sculpture. Enough, 
however, has been given to make clear 
the central thought which whose who have 
taken up this course will remember is very 
carefully elaborated and completely estab- 
lished in following chapters which we have 
been obliged to omit. 

It is also impossible to present the open- 
ing chapters of "The Principles of Art" as 
applied to painting. Passing over forty or 
more pages we come to the chapters on "Ar- 
tistic Qualities of the Work of Art," begin- 
ning with composition. Those who possess 
"The Fine Arts" are advised in taking up this 
review to go over the chapters on "Diverse 
and Even Contrary Ways of Working Among 
Sculptors," "Varieties in Painters' Methods," 
"Mural Painting," "The Architect at Work," 
"Decorative Art in General," and "Landscape 
Architecture." These chapters with those 
which we have just given and those which 
now follow embody the main message of the 
author and elucidate the principles of art in a 
sufficient if not minute manner. 

The author's remarks on the significance of 
the term "beauty" in various connections are 
worthy of the most careful consideration, for 
this is one of the most widely discussed 
phases of art. It is from here that so many 
opinions diverge and his final definition of 
beauty is of such breadth that it would if ap- 
plied reconcile all of these diverging opinions. 

In introducing the chapters which follow it 
seems advisable to quote the first part of a 
chapter on "The Nature of Artistic Thought," 
as follows : "The reader is reminded of what 
was said at the commencement of this inquiry, 
namely, that in the arts of design the language 
was of peculiar importance and its comprehen- 
sion of peculiar necessity. The language of 
art, as employed by a Chinaman carving in 
jade and that employed by a Frenchman mod- 
eling a colossal group for the front of a public 
building are practically the same, even as the 
language employed by the writer of verses for 
an advertisement and that employed by 
Wordsworth in writing his Ecclesiastical Son- 
nets is the same; but the part played by lan- 
guage in the work of plastic art is more im- 



portant than that played by the language of 
words in the rhyming verses. 

"An examination of the nature of artistic 
thought is next in order. It has been suggested 
above that one purpose of the sketch or the 
study made in clay or wax by the sculptor, 
made in lead pencil, in pen and ink, or in 
water color by the painter or sculptor or 
architect or decorative designer, might be and 
would generally be the preservation of such a 
thought. Even as a novel writer notes down 
an incident which has occurred to him (and 
it is on record that the elder Dumas stopped in 
Paris streets and said to himself, thinking of 
the plot of 'Anthony," that here indeed was a 
dramatic thought): even as the writer of 
verses bethinks of a turn to be given to a 
stanza which has troubled him much, so the 
designer in the arts which appeal to the eye is 
eager to lose no part of his perfect recollection 
of the bright thought which the sleepless hours 
of the night or the casual incidents of the day 
may have brought into his mind." 



A 



RTISTIC QUALITIES OF THE 
WORK OF ART. A, COMPOSI- 
TION. (20) 



What, then, are the abstract prin- 
ciples which underlie a work of art ? What 
are the elements which make up the artistic 
thought, and wherein does a noble thought 
of this kind differ from one more trivial or 
more unworthy? There is, first, in the 
making up of the separate parts of the pic- 
ture, whether these were each the result of 
a flash of thought or whether some of them 
had to be built up by slow meditation and 
the combining of several thoughts^-there is 
first the matter of grace of line or of mass. 
The passing of an outline into another, as 
of the shoulder and arm into the other out- 
line of the. horse's neck and head, or, on the 
other hand, into that of the nearly straight 
line distinctly marked by the glittering edge 
of the saber: the correspondence of the 
mass afforded by two horses' heads in close 
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proximity to the other mass formed by, let 
us say, the heads and shoulders of two strug- 
gling soldiers; the array of lances or of 
blades seen above the heads of the crowd, 
wide separated and glittering over the whole 
field, as in Dora's famous picture in the 
series of "The Wandering Jew," or concen- 
trated and heading all one way, as in many 
of the very latest and most realistic pieces 
of battle painting where "push of pike" is 
illustrated as the principal subject; the 
bounding line of a crowded group echoed 



by, whether they know the cause of their 
pleasure or not. Thus, in Blashfield's great 
ceiling in the Astoria Hotel the ring of 
musicians is bound together with singular 
firmness and determination of line by the 
swejping curves of drapery — the bounding 
outlines of the figures; but a curious radia 
tion of the straight firm lines of the musical 
instruments contradicts this and threatens 
at the first glance to tear the composition to 
pieces. It is not until a second look shows 
how much stronger is the concentration than 




ATTACK ON A CONVOY. 



By Edouard Detaille, French painter, 1848— .An episode 0/ the Franco- Prussian War in which the artist participated ; and a 

good example of '" push of pike." 



and imitated by the bounding line of a pair 
of trees or by the bounding line of a distant 
mass of men, of trees, of hill, of unwooded 
rolling ground: the combination, now of 
outline, now of heavy masses, is the first 
and primal thought in most artistic compo- 
sitions. It is easy to see that the same thing 
obtains in sculpture. In mural painting it 
is, of course, one of the great desiderata; 
there is nothing that the executor of paint- 
ing on a large scale craves more eagerly or 
that his admirers are more easily affected 



the scattering, how much firmer are the 
bounding lines than the divergent lines, that 
the spectator is not merely reconciled to the 
contradictory effect of the two sets of lines 
but delighted by it : that which threatened 
to destroy being proved the greatest possi- 
ble element of strength. It is so that a dis- 
cordant note in music put in the right place, 
a harsh and in itself disagreeable ingredient 
in a salad, but in just sufficient quantity, 
redeems the whole from monotony and 
insignificance and makes a triumph of what 
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would otherwise have been less markedly 
successful. 

If this composition carries with it the 
literary or historical or narrative sense as 
well, it may prove to be more powerful. 
The artistic thought hardly includes the idea 
of narration, of the statement of fact, of 
relating or teaching anything; but the man 
who has the artistic thought may also have 
the semi-literary, the semi-historical, the 
didactic thought as well. Thus, in the bat- 
tle picture previously imagined (see Page 
64) the picture as described may be thought 
to be too much lacking in a central feature. 
It consists of two parts and those very decid- 
edly separated the one from the other; and 
the first impression made upon the observer 
is that it needs a central point to tie the 
whole together. But no one can say how 
far that central point may be replaced by 
the sentiment of unity; by the known, and, 
indeed, the visible, the apparent fact that 
the mass of cavalry in the background is 
sweeping forward to the relief and the sup- 
port of the fighters in the near foreground 
who have evidently dashed in upon the 
retreating enemy. Such a replacing of a 
physical and visible central point by one 
which the imagination supplies, would be 
impossible in purely decorative art, such as 
for instance, architecture. He would be a 
feeble designer who would tell you that his 
church did not need the cupola or the ffeche 
at the crossing of the transept, because the 
eye of the beholder was at once reconciled 
to its absence by reason of his knowledge 
that just there the vaults of the transept and 
of the nave meet and for a moment coalesce. 
That is possible in the design which has a 
piece of general non-artistic significance 
behind it, which might not be possible in an 
abstract design, as in pure decoration. 

Imagine a piece of abstract coloring as 
when a panel is to be painted with cloud- 
ings, spottings, wavings, floating forms, 
suggested perhaps by nature but descriptive 
of nothing in nature. Such a panel must 
be extremely perfect in the beauty of 
abstract line and in the purity of gradation 
from tint to tint through an indefinite num- 
ber of delicate and indescribable variations 
of colon But if, by chance, the artist is 



representing sunset clouds, and the observer 
sees at once that he is painting a sunset, 
then a certain sharpness, harshness, violence 
of line or of mass may be allowed him, 
because it will appeal to the spectator's 
remembrance of sunsets which he has seen 
and which in like manner contained surpris- 
ing and even for the moment unwelcome 
passages of shadow or of color. 

This union of the purely artistic and of the 
recording or the narrative thought is to be 
seen in the lines and the surfaces which 
express the artist's sense of construction. 
There appears to be no better phrase in 
which to express this vastly important ele- 
ment in the excellence of the work of art. 
Allusion has been made to it before, espe- 
cially in the lessons concerning sculpture ; as 
where the action of leg, thigh, and foot all 
expressing the same momentary violent or 
strenuous action was insisted on. The same 
thing is visible in landscape, as where in a 
well-known picture by Homer Martin the 
painting represents a flat-bottomed small 
valley through which you look to the sea, 
at Newport. On either side, a rocky hill 
is seen rising abruptly from the meadow 
which makes the flat of the valley. Now, it 
is obvious at once to the person who, even 
without experience in paintings, is accus- 
tomed to look at nature that the rocky struc- 
ture existed beneath the meadow which is 
therefore shown to be a plain of deposit, 
sand, or marsh, it is indifferent which — a 
mass of accumulated sand, or soil having 
nothing to do with the rocky structure of 
that part of the earth's surface. But Martin 
is of all painters the one who most disre- 
gards the mere accidental or unimportant 
facts of the landscape. One of his most 
admirable pictures is, to the present writer's 
knowledge, made up out of a couple of trees 
which struck the artist's eye and his impres- 
sionable mind, and which were not placed 
as he would have had them placed. To 
glorify those trees other trees in clumps, 
studied in neighboring or distant fields 
were brought together, and the drawing of 
the ground below was modified, and, finally,, 
a still surface of sleeping water was put at 
the foot of the trees to partly reflect their 
color and form and so emphasize and insist 
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upon the essential fact of the picture. This 
illustrates at once the. independence which 
the true artist feels unconsciously of all the 
visible, evident facts of the situation and 
the strong sense he has of the essential 
facts; for the almost wholly imaginary pic- 
ture is as strong in its truth of surface, in 
hill, in gradual slope, in still water and in 
old and sapling trees as the picture which is 
much more closely a copy of an existing 
scene. 

This, then, is to be included in the gen- 
eral idea of composition. The lines and the 
modulated surfaces, whether in sculpture or 
in painting, which express structure are to 
be looked for and reckoned with. A com- 
position less seemingly graceful may be 
redeemed by the recognition of these im- 
portant natural truths as a composition 
which ignores them may be soft and value- 
less in spite of its delicacy of abstract line. 



A 



RTISTIC QUALITIES OF THE 
WORK OF ART. B, COLOR. (21) 



Artistic thoughts which are chiefly 
in terms of color are most easily 
understood, as they are most important and 
most decided in the matter of painting; but 
they exist in all the arts which appeal to the 
eye. Thus, a sculptor may well reject a 
scheme of his own or of a pupil because, 
though admirable in its suggestion of ana- 
tomical truth, force, dignity, or the like, it is 
evidently incapable of producing, when em- 
bodied in marble, plaster or bronze, a charm- 
ing effect of delicate lights and shades. 
These lights and shades are, of course, full 
of color, delicate and subdued color, but 
color as far removed from pure black and 
white as are, to the ordinary eye, the strong- 
est combinations of reds and blues. The 
sun is good enough to attend to that, and to 
provide that none of the out-of-door shadows 
of his world shall be black, as none of his 
lights are white. And in doors, though the 
sun is not made welcome as he should be, 
the pale reflection of his power gives us 
something of that natural coloring of 
shadows and of shades which may or may 
not be aided, may or may not be marred, or 



even nearly overcome by the cross lights 
and subordinate color reflections of our walls 
and ceilings. The tints which modulate for 
our eyes the surface of the statue are so 
very subdued that in the large hall, or in the 
crowded and richly - adorned apartment 
though smaller, they are lost; something of 
that has been said above when it was 
imagined that a statue should stand in a 
gallery of strong paintings. It was on this 
account that the ancients colored and the 
Orientals have always colored their statuary; 
or, at least, this was the chief reason. The 
glare of an unclouded sun on the one hand, 
the semi-darkness of a closed interior on the 
other hand, either may be fatal to the sculp- 
tor's thought in form, if it remains unaided 
by the strong emphasis possible to him who 
uses painting and gilding to help out his 
design. 

Still, the general color thought is different 
from this. And here it must be noted that 
very few painters among all the thousands 
whose names are recorded, and among the 
hundreds whose names and works are nota- 
ble and form part of our history — that few 
among them all have made color their chief 
object. It seems strange that this should 
be so; for, of all the means of expression 
possible to the painter this one of color is 
the only one which is absolutely and exclu- 
sively his own. The sculptor can vie with 
him, can perhaps out-do .him, in the expres- 
sion of form by itself, and even of form when 
tinted or invested with what we ordinarily 
speak of as color, that is, with differentiated 
aspects which in a certain way correspond 
to the different bars of the spectrum. Our 
vocabulary breaks down in this case, as in 
so many cases above. We have no means 
of distinguishing between color considered 
as a mighty engine of thought and color in 
the very different sense of contrasted yellow 
and purple. There is however, the con- 
venient phrase " local color," which means 
the general look of the thing, as seen in 
common daylight. The local color of grass 
is green, in spite of the yellowness of it in 
sunshine; but green is not generally wel- 
come to* painters who love color and so they 
avoid it? Is not that contradictory enough 
to excuse any outcry for a new terminology? 
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It is a fact that there are many painters who 
have mainly studied and drawn in light and 
shade, and who seem to have invested their 
work afterward with the local colors, with 
yellow, blue, green, or some modifications or 
tints of those colors, while there are but few 
comparatively who think primarily in color. 
When La Farge says of Delacroix that he 
was the chief, the leading painter of the 
century (the exact words are perhaps imma- 
terial), he means, it is absolutely certain that 
he means, that Delacroix was the first of 
those who, in the nineteenth century, looked 



regio was one of the greatest of colorists, 
one of the most powerful thinkers in color 
which the world has known, and the highly 
trained observer is startled by noticing that 
the Sistine vault of Michelangelo is an aston- 
ishing work in color, although there the 
coloring is pale and high-keyed rather than 
impressive and somber, but partly because 
in fresco, and not in oil-painting, having a 
peculiarly calm, pale glory of its own. The 
world goes on talking about Michelangelo as 
if he were merely a master of form, and about 
the paintings in the Sistine as if they had been 




SACRED AND EARTHLY LOVE. 

An allegorical picture by Titian, in the Borghese Gallery, Rome. No more precise interpretation than that indicated in the 

title is known. 



upon the colored look of the world as the 
important . thing, and thought mainly in 
terms of color. Every one knows that this 
is the characteristic of the great Venetian 
school. Titian is commonly ranked as the 
first of colorists, and after him come such 
masters as Veronese among the later men, 
Giorgione among men of Titian's own time 
(though he died young, whereas Titian lived 
the century out), Bellini among the men of 
the previous generation. These are the men 
whom every one thinks of when the word 
colorist is used ; but in the same way Cor- 



painted in monochrome ; until a painter and 
a trained thinker, and one who has accus- 
tomed himself to translate into the language 
of words the powerful language of painted 
design, stands below that vault and points 
out to the surprised world of art students 
that here also is a mighty piece of coloring. 
vSo Rembrandt, who to the hasty observer 
is hardly a colorist, proves also to be a great 
thinker in terms of color, although he so 
combines his color thoughts that the aggre- 
gate result seems rather to be a noble and 
weighty monochrome of golden brown. 
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THE COUNTESS SPENCER. 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds. An example of breadth in portraiture. 



T 



HE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
TERM BEAUTY IN THE ARTS 
OF DESIGN.( 22 ) 



There are a number of technical 
terms in common use among writers upon 
art, which terms convey undoubtedly some 
meaning to the reader and sometimes the 
right meaning, but which are still open to 
serious misunderstanding. Thus, there are 
such terms as breadth or a broad treatment, 
strength or strong drawing or strong paint- 
ing, and such terms of general application 
as grace, variety, contour, flow, decision and 
terms in the way of adjectives madej: rom or 
belonging to those nouns which adjectives 
are, perhaps, still more commonly in use. 
Chiaroscuro means simply light and shade, 
or perhaps light and shade treated systemat- 
ically. Color relations is an awkward phrase 
meaning merely that deliberate and at least 
partly successful combination of colors which 
makes up a design in color. Delineation 
means drawing by lines, outlining, and 
something more, the representation of 
everything in a figure or a group of figures 
which can be expressed by separate lines 



bounding and expressing the different parts 
of the figures, drapery, etc. ; or, at least, a 
large number and the more important of 
those different parts and details. This mat- 
ter of drawing by lines is one which is the 
special characteristic of certain schools of 
painting; and there are some writers on art 
who insist upon the necessity of such out- 
line drawing as the basis of all good work in 
art, while there are others who, regarding 
the unquestioned success of painters who 
ignore this sort of work almost wholly, con- 
clude that it is not always and uniformly a 
primal necessity. But, as for the terms 
given above, they are generally phrases 
which may be used successfully under cer- 
tain conditions. Thus, a piece of sculpture 
is strong if on the one hand the figures are 
firmly set upon their feet, the pose and car- 
riage of the limbs and body significant of 
strength in the life which is suggested by 
the statue or figure carved in relief, or, on 
the other hand, if the modeling of even 
partial surfaces is singularly bold, masterly 
and effective. Decision implies the evi- 
dence of firm and straight-forward action on 
the part of the artist who has invented or 
designed the group or the painting, and the 
absence of any show of doubt in his own 
mind as to what his intention was. Grace 
signifies, of course, that agreeable flow of 
line or of surface which, whether in the 
living person, in the hillside, in the group 
of trees or a work of art is abstractly fine 
and pleases the eye in a gentle and subtle 
way. In short, the majority of such terms 
explain themselves, and there is not much 
danger of misuse of them so complete as to 
throw the student off his proper line of 
investigation. 

There are still several important side 
truths connected with fine art, and several 
terms conveying more or less accurately the 
significance of those truths, all of which 
need explanation. As these terms are used 
more with regard to painting than to other 
forms of art it is best to confine their ex- 
planation to the terms of that art. Thus, it 
is hardly possible to speak of values or of 
mystery or atmosphere except in relation to 
the art of painting in some of its forms: and 
this is only one evidence of what has been 
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said above, that painting is much the most 
complex and difficult to understand of all 
the arts, while still it is that one to which 
people go the most carelessly, and most 
often with the idea of 
being amused. 

Consider, for i n - 
stance, the work of the 
so - called Impression- 
ists, Claude Monet, 
Edouard Manet, Ca- 
mille Pissaro, Raffaelli, 
Sisley, Degas, Besnard, 
and the ladies, Miss 
Cassatt, and Madame 
Morizot. The world of 
artists is itself divided 
as to the relative im- 
portance of their works; 
and, therefore, within 
limits, a non-artist 
haunter of galleries is 
free to approve and dis- 
approve; but the limits 
are well marked. The 
facts that such able men 
have done the peculiar 
work under considera- 
tion, and that such life- 
long students of art 
have admired it, states 
at once to the public the 
nature of those limits. 
The artist has tried for 
a set of truths which are 
not very obvious — are 
not on the surface of 
things — which are, in 
fact, somewhat like the 
blue shadows on snow 
and the yellow color of 
grass alluded to above. 

It is extremely curi- 
ous that the English 
Preraphaelites, of all 
men the most faithful 
t o delineation, and 

preaching the most rigidly close adherence 
to the models actually before them as they 
drew, and the French " Impressionists,' ' the 
reverse of their English predecessors in all 
these respects, should have hit upon the same 



way of offending careless lookers at pictures. 
The painteis of each of these schools ex- 
press some curious truths about nature's 
light and color, and use these for very inter- 




GENIUS GUARDING THE SECRET OF THE TOMB. 
By Saint Marceaux, contemporary French sculptor. An example of strength, 
and forceful modeling recalls that of Michelangelo. 
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and in each case 
ridicule and very 



they 
little 



esting art works: 
receive plenty of 
sympathy. 

The great set of fourteen pictures of 
Rouen Cathedral, all taken from the same 
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THE QUEEN OF THE CAMP. 

By J. G. Jacquet, contemporary French genre painter. One of many possible examples 
of graceful line. 



point of view and all of the same size, 
serve to explain the meaning of all this. 
What the artist was trying to show was 
the importance in art of a study of na- 
ture's effects of color and light, or rather 
of colored light. He says to the public: 
Observe that this Rouen Cathedral is not 
one thing, but as many things as nature 
chooses to make it, and, in art, as many 
different things as the artist has skill to 
make it. Rouen Cathedral under sunset 
light to-day is a very different thing from 



that which I saw there, in 
that same spot, yesterday; 
and if you will get up to- 
morrow morning before 
the sun you will see again 
a very different Rouen Ca- 
thedral. Not many days 
ago the present writer saw 
from Long Island south 
beach a little wooden ven- 
tilation tower, sharply de- 
fined against the smoke of 
that hideous conflagration 
of the German steamers 
and their lading piers at 
Hoboken, which was then 
raging, twenty-three miles 
away: and all against a 
sunset sky. That tower 
seemed important, a mass 
which influenced the land- 
scape; but next morning 
under the sunrise light, it 
was what a photograph 
would show it, a very com- 
monplace little box with 
a pyramidal roof. 

Why, then, if the truths 
of natural colored light 
are capable of being ex- 
pressed by simple objects, 
by sand-dunes, orchard- 
trees, sheds and shanties, 
why does the artist choose 
the great cathedral? 
Partly for its size and 
complexity which help 
him to show off the con- 
trasts which he desires to 
insist upon, but partly 
also, no doubt, from a desire to have with 
him the sympathy of an audience who, as 
he suspects, will care little about daylight or 
evening light, but a great deal about Rouen 
Cathedral. The artist may not think so 
much of your sympathies and associations 
as you do, because he has artistic thought 
to express, but he is not unaware of the 
advisability of " taking his audience with 
him" by appealing to their historical and 
literary sympathies. 

All painting tends to become the painting 
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of impressions; and it is not out of the way 
to say, as has been said, that this painting 
of impressions is the painter's true business 
in life. Why, then, is the particular art of 
the small French school above alluded to 
called by this name? There is no proper 
reason for it. It was a mere protest on their 
part against what they thought was the 
relative blindness of other artists to natural 
impressions. They adopted the name, it 
would seem, from the same motives which 
have led a peculiar sect of Christians to call 
themselves by that single name, Christians, 
without qualification. We, at least, they 
seem to say, we, at least, will paint only our 
impressions of nature; for these are all that 
any man should paint or can paint with 
sincerity. 

The above named painting of impressions 
is in color; but if an artist sets down in 
black or in the brown of sepia or in any 
single tint the impression made upon him 
by a colored object, what he does is trans- 
lating from color into monochrome. If he 
puts down a number of such tints graded 
one into the other, following all the while 
the colored scene before him and translating 
it continually into the same monochrome, he 
is making a transcript from nature as faith- 
fully as the difficulties of this translation 
allow him to make it. These monochro- 
matic tones are what we call values. A 
stone may be grayish blue and the grass 
near it green, on a cloudy day, and yet they 
may be expressed by exactly the same shade 
when you are drawing "by values" in mon- 
ochrome. The stone and the grass are each, 
in the impression they make upon the artist, 
equally far removed from the white of his 
paper, which is the highest light he can get. 
But let the sun come out, and the grass will 
suddenly spring up many degrees in the 
scale; and now a monochrome drawing, 
made from the same point of view of the 
same stone and grass after the clouds have 
gone, will show a wholly different system of 
values. 

The present writer has seen the famous 
cliffs which we call the Palisades on the 
Western bank of the Hudson River come 
out so bright in the morning sunshine, 
while clouds were dark above and behind 



them, that those bluish gray trap rocks were 
the brightest things in the landscape and 
several degrees higher in light than the 
clouded sky. A drawing of this scene made 
accurately " by values" would be a most 
astonishing piece of "impressionism" and 
would bring down upon the artist a great 
deal of ridicule. It appears, then, that true 
drawing by values would be "impression- 
ism" in monochrome. "Impressionism" in 
color is merely the same process, the artist 
unconsciously exaggerating the unfamiliar 
blues and purples, which he feels as if he 
alone had discovered in the shadows of the 
natural scene. For it is in the shadows, and 
in the shades, which are the sides of things 
turned away from the light, that the beauti- 
ful colors are generally to be found. The 
sun, though he creates all the glory of color 
for us, eats it up too, and where his full 
beams are shining there is not much enter- 
tainment or employment for the colorist. 
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IGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM 
BEAUTY IN THE ARTS OF DE- 
SIGN. — Continued. (2 3). 



There are two other words, atmos- 
phere and mystery, which perhaps need ex- 
planation. This also may be given by indirect 
approach. When we speak of Turner's 
landscape, the art of that extraordinary 
genius who worked in England during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, we strike 
upon a subject likely to excite great differ- 
ences of opinion. Excellent critics among 
the artists themselves differ very widely as 
to the importance of his work. The reason 
for this is primarily that Turner's chief mis- 
sion on earth was to paint the great effects 
of landscape, especially of landscape seen at 
a great distance, "wide landscape" as we 
have got into the way of calling it, and that 
during his maturity he felt himself drawn 
especially to cloud, mist, fog, smoke — vapor 
of all sorts — and the wonderful effects pro- 
duced by sunlight shining upon and through 
these gases and. films. Now, it is inevitable 
that painters, who have been brought up 
rather to believe in severe drawing and in 
the human body carefully studied as the be 
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all and the end all of painting, should feel a 
lack of interest in these cloud effects of Tur- 
ner's. And then the man was not free from 
a queer theatrical streak which ruined some 
of his pictures, and, in the eyes of those who 
did not discriminate between the noble and 
the less sincere of his large paintings, has 
ruined his reputation as well. Turner, then, 
besides being one of the greatest of all pos^ 
sible impressionists, was the great master of 
atmosphere and mystery. 

For what is atmosphere? It is the reap- 
pearance in the picture of that effect of 
distance which in nature is given by the hazy 
exhalations, of which we are unconscious in 
nature, except as they diminish the sharpness 
of distant objects. And what is mystery? It 
is the artistic use of this atmosphere, and of 
those imperfections in our own eyes because 
of which external nature is something else to 
us than a series of sharply outlined, dis- 
tinctly seen, clear cut objects. A painter 
who lived constantly in the trade -wind 
region, as in one of the West India Islands, 
would have only occasional peeps into the 
mystery of nature; everything there is so 
distinct! and the sun rises and goes down 
with the waves of the Caribbean Sea dis- 
tinctly outlined upon his disk. He who 
watches sunrise and sunset from a Vermont 
mountain top, will not in sixty consecutive 
days, once be able to note the moment when 
the sun clears the horizon or dips behind it; 
and the Vermont painter never sees nature 
except through a veil of which he cannot be 
unconscious. The deliberate choice, by the 
great Dutchmen of the Seventeenth cen- 
tury, of gray sea and lowering sky, was one 
of the boldest and one of the most success- 
ful "new departures* ' in the histofy of art. 
Mystery and atmosphere were theirs: and 
in them they found color, grandeur, dignity 
and a chancei to express in landscape the 
loftiest artistic thoughts. 

Finally there is the very general term, 
beauty, which requires special consideration. 
This is so because all rightly directed 
thought upon fine art insists upon its pecul- 
iar nature as a means of giving a lofty and 
enduring kind of pleasure. Like poetry, 
like music, the arts of* design : appeal to 
those loftier powers of enjoyment which are 



akin to, though different from, the affec- 
tions. As the love that one feels for a close 
friend, a child, a native town, a fatherland, 
a cause, is a source of the highest pleasure 
and is, indeed, chiefly known to us and 
chiefly valuable to lis because of this singu- 
lar power of giving pleasure so great that it 
is what we generally call happiness, — so the 
fine arts of whatever nature have it in their 
power to give a continued, unceasing, un- 
wearying, ineffable enjoyment to those who 
learn' to read their language and to think 
their thoughts. The amount, the degree, of 
this enjoyment is absolutely inexplicable to 
him who has not learned the language and 
the aim of that thought. There is, we all 
know it, the familiar old expression, "I 
would not be as learned as you; I should 
lose so much pleasure which now I get from 
the things which you despise." The answer 
to this is, of course, that the pleasure which 
such a person, not "learned," can procure 
from the many works of art which he ad- 
mires is as nothing to that which comes to 
the more critical student from the few 
which alone he can admire. And it is cus- 
tomary in speaking in this way of fine art to 
mention "beauty" as the object of fine art. 
Beauty, we are told, not moral purpose, not 
religious enthusiasm, not narration, is the 
object of art. 

If, then, the true object of art as ex- 
plained throughout this series of Lessons is 
to be expressed by the single term beauty, 
that word must, indeed, have a definition 
somewhat different from the meaning usu- 
ally given it. 

Consider Burns's notable poem, "The 
Jolly Beggars." No one has ever denied 
the astonishing merit of that poem as a work 
of art; and yet, as Matthew Arnold, prais- 
ing it warmly, has truly said of it, it is 
bestial; bestial in subject and unmeasured 
in its descriptions and in the words put into 
the mouths of the personages who play out 
the hideous drama. Consider Browning's 
story of the girl at Pornic ; there is his own 
criticism of it, "a horrible verse," anaccount 
of what seems unmitigated, unmeasured un- 
morality, and treated in harsh, hard, strain- 
ing stanzas. Consider the bugle call which 
conveys an order to the battle line ; and 
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HEAD OF MEDUSA. 
Ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci, 



the boatswain's whistle with its expressive 
meaning for those who understand its lan- 
guage; or, if these are inadmissible to our 
argument because they are not deliberately 
intended to be works of art, consider the 
harsh discords which go to make up the 
evolution of a great symphony, occurring 
more than once in its hour-long out-rolling 
of the great thought. 
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IGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM 
BEAUTY IN THE ARTS OF DE- 
SIGN. — Co7iclnded. (24) 

So, in the graphic arts, think of the 
newly found statue 
of the seated ath- 
lete, the boxer with 
his armed fists; or 
consider the Me- 
dusa ascribed to 
Leonardo da 
Vinci; or, in an- 
other plane of crit- 
icism, take the 
archaic statues of 
early Greece, the 
unnaturally awk- 
ward, ill - shaped, 
an Egyptian sculpture. j nor ganic p 1 a n t i- 

Ka Statues of Ra-hotep and his „„„** w t»,Vh xxta 

Sister-Wife, No/ret. £™ de which We 




call the Apollo of this, the 
Apollo of that, though 
they are more probably 
votive grave statues, 
memorials of the dead ; 
or again works of art of 
such a point in the deca- 
dence that their manner- 
ism is oppressive and the 
very character of their 
lines and colors now un. 
attractive to the eye and 
mind accustomed to 
purer and sweeter 
things, — some of the 
paintings which have 
made the celebrity of 
galleries, the Bronzino, 
the Salvator Rosa of this 
. or that famous room in 
a European palace. What we mean when we 
use beauty in the ordinary sense is not in 
those things. Ugliness is rather their key. 
There are, then, very different ways in 
which a work of graphic or plastic art may 
reject or refuse beauty as its principal sub- 
ject: that is to say, beauty in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Archaic sculpture, 
whether Egyptian, 
with a recognized 
formalizing and stiff- 
ening of the human 
form, or Assyrian, 
with a convention 
different from that 
of Egypt but equally 
apart from that 
which we consider^ 
the beauty of human- 
ity ; or archaic Greek, 
with an evident striv- 
ing for the highest 
truth but with a sin- 
gular incapacity to 
attain it; or French 
twelfth century, with 
a deliberate altera- 
tion of the human 
lines in order that 
the a r c h i t e c t u r a 1 

-. 1 1 •/- j AN ASSYRIAN STATUE. 

lines may be glorified 

, ' , ., I* represents Nebo, God of 

and made more ad- Letters, 
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AN ASSYRIAN RELIEF. 

// represents Ea t God of 
the Waters, as symbol- 
ized by the fish. 



mirable by the com- 
bination; or early 
Italian, with an as 
yet half- remembered 
reference to the ar- 
chitectural sculpture 
of earlier days — 
archaic sculpture in 
any of its forms is 
felt to be noble in its 
purpose and is seen 
and known to have 
been the condition 
out of which the high 
and ineffable work of 
the next succeeding 
epoch was to come. 
On this account we 
give to archaic sculp- 
ture something more 
than in itself it is 
entitled to, some- 
thing more reserved and sympathetic than 
hearty admiration. And yet in itself, and 
without the reference to the greater work 
to follow, it is worthy still of much 
respect and is capable of giving much 
pleasure. Even a bas-relief of a time long 
before the great era, found shattered and 
broken, stained in spots by the heavy pig- 
ments left from the coloring which invested 
it once, and clogged and choked with the 
soil which has not yet been cleared away 
from it — even such a bas-relief, just come 
to light amid the indurated clay of the 
Grecian field, is capable of giving such 
purely artistic pleasure as defies our 
attempts to fully explain it even to a fairly 
receptive friend who may have been absent 
when the find was made. The fact seems 
to be that the artistic thought once fairly 
expressed has power to excite kindred 
thoughts in the mind of the beholder, and 
that these kindred thoughts once excited in 
the mind of the beholder are capable of 
giving that enduring pleasure which, as we 
have said, it is the power and the privilege 
of the fine arts to give. 

When you listen with shut eyes to the de- 
velopment of a Beethoven symphony, the long 
passage which is marked scherzo has power to 



excite risibility, and a sympathetic listener 
may laugh, or feel it necessary to restrain 
himself from laughing aloud, with no cause 
for his cacchination except the tickling of his 
sense of the humorous by the succeeding 
harmonies. In like manner, the artistic 
treatment by Burns of the filthy and un- 
speakably vicious characters of his drama, 
and the artistic treatment by the painter of 
a subject of no matter what unspeakable 
immorality or horror has yet the power of 
exciting that pleasure which the fine arts 
alone can give. How much more if the 
offense is not present, and if the power of 
the artist to select, to choose and to modify 
has full sway. There are scenes in nature 
which are extremely ugly, and yet the 
painter can so handle them that they seem 
beautiful. The barest rock, the muddiest 
pool, the most desolate sand-dunes, the 
most feeble and inexpressive rolling coun- 
try, the flattest prairie just burned over, 
is capable of such treatment by the land- 
scape painter that we shall always love his 
work; for he has the power of investing 
the ugly landscape with lovely colors and 
the power of painting above it a sky which 
he can make as splendid as he pleases with- 
out the possibility of our finding fault with 
either the verity or the charm of his con- 
ception. So, in some complex way, the 
ugly pose, the violent gesture, the harsh 
face, the tattered and disfigured garment, 
the objects and phases which in nature 
we admit to be repulsive are easily made 
attractive, once the artist's handling has been 
given to them. 

The purpose of these remarks is to show 
that beauty, if we must use that word, is to 
be considered as expressive of all those char- 
acteristics which make up a truly worthy 
artistic thought. The line may be ugly, but 
the color may redeem it. The mass may be 
clumsy and ill balanced, but it may have 
subordinate lines of extraordinary beauty 
which the mind, without weighing the 
quality fully, yet recognizes and enjoys. 
The subject may be hateful, but the treat- 
ment be great. Beauty is but one word for 
an adequate and satisfying expression of a 
significant artistic thought. 



